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ABSTRACT 

This publication focuses on the challenges to 
management of dealing with older workers* section 1 addresses 
motivating older workers who may perceive that their opportunities 
for promotion and increased earnings are limited. Six principles to 
guide this motivation are discussed; needs can be powerful 
mot ivat ors ; to motivate , 1 ink need satisfacti on to behavior ; an 
important first step in linking need satisfaction to performance is 
to set specific, chal lenging , but reachable goals for the employee; 
after goals have been set and accepted, make sure employees have the 
means to achieve the goals; reward achievement; and improve 
motivation by changing the nature of the v/ork. Section 2 on the 
influence of age stereotypes on work relationships describes a study 
that used a series of management problems to demonstrate how age 
stereotyping occurs in a business environment. Strategies for 
identifying and overcoming age stereotypes are suggested. Section 3 
on managing the older worker makes recommendations for special 
situations when younger managers supervise older employees* These 
issues are considered; communications breakdowns, status 
uncertainties , obsolescence problems, overcoming resistance to 
change , and conf 1 ict management * The advantages and disadvantages of 
four styles of managing conflict are outlined: avoiding conflict, 
c ompr omi 5 ing ,' forcing, and problem solving* Section 4 considers 
creating alternative work arrangements for older workers* Contains 
nine references * (YLB) 
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Preface 

The nation’s population is aging, result- 
ing in a growing number of middle-aged and 
older employees. This presents a variety of 
challenges to management, among them: 

□ How to motivate older workers 

□ How age stereotypes influence relations 
between younger and older employees. 

□ Will younger managers have problems 
supervising older employees? 

□ Which new human resource maragentent 
policies will maintain the productivity of 
older employees? 
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Motivating Older Workers 



^1 



Older workers can contribute to solving 
some of the major challenges facing business 
today. In the face of growing numbers of 
poorly educated, unskilled, and undermotivat- 
ed workers, business can call upon the expe- 
rience, stability, good judgment, and rnamrity 
of older workers to fill important organiza- 
tional positions. In today’s workforce, older 
workers provide the perspective of a lifetime 
of experience and knowledge. Research has 
shown that older workers have farsighted 
views of their work and more accepting and 
responsible attitudes toward it. When posi- 
tively motivated, older workers can extrapo- 
late from their experience to develop creative 
solutions to today’s problems. 



Most older workers continue to work 
hard and perform well. Those who do not 
often perceive that their opportunities for 
promotion and increased earnings are limited. 
If this happens, management must find ways 
to motivate the employee. 

Motivational attitudes vary as much 
among older employees as among employees 
in general, but there are some motivational 
approaches that may be particularly effective 
with older workers. 

Principle 1: Needs Can Be Powerful 
Motivators. 

To motivate workers, managers must 
first understand their needs. These may 
include the pursuit of basic necessities, social 
needs involving relationships with other 
people, or needs for selfrealization by work- 
ing to their full potential. 



Research has shown that certain needs 
tend to be especially important to older 
workers. One is financial security. As 
retirement approaches, older workers may 
fear that, after they retire, they won’t have 
enough money for necessities and may have 
to reduce their standard of living. 

Surveys also show that many older 
workers are also concerned about social 
needs. They prefer jobs with friendly co- 
workers and supervisors. Many older work- 
ers also have a strong need to make a contri- 
bution. 



Older workers can contnbuie to solving some of the major 
challenges facing business today. 
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In suimnary, for most older workers, the 
needs for financial security, social affiliation, 
and opportunities to make a contribution are 
paramount. To motivate them, managers 
must be aware of these needs and also recog- 
nize that needs vary among individuals. 

Principle 2: To Motivate, Link Need 
Satisfaction to Behavior. 

Merely satisfying the needs of older 
workers will not motivate them to do their 
jobs. Satisfied employees are more likely to 
have high morale and speak favorably about 
the organization, but they are not necessarily 
more productive. 

For need satisfaction to lead to better Job 
performance, need satisfaction must be linked 
to Job performance. There are two ways to 
do this. One is through goal setting, and the 
other is through reinforcement. 

Principle 3: An Important First Step in 
Linking Need Satisfaction to Performance 
Is to Set Specific, Challenging, But 
Reachable Goals for the Employee. 

Research shows that people do better 
when they are working toward specific, 
challenging, but reachable goals. Among the 
benefits of goalsetting are raised productivity, 
improved work quality, relieved boredom, 
increased work satisfaction, spontaneous 
competition among employees, enhanced self- 
confidence and pride, and increased willing- 
ness to accept future challenges. 



In setting goals, consider the following 

stepv 

1 . Specify the general objective or tasks to 
be done. 

2. Specify how Job performance will be 
measured. Sometimes this can be specified in 
physical units, such as quantity of 
production, market share, number of errors 
or number of rejects. On some jobs, time 
measures can be used, such as meeting 
deadlines, completing a project, coming to 
work each day, being punctual. On some 
Jobs, money measures are available, such as 
profits, sales, costs, budgets, debts or 
income. 

3. When specifying performance goals with 
measurable outcomes, make sure that the 
outcomes are within reach of the employee. 

4. Make sure that all assigned goals are 
mutually compatible. 

5. Specify the standard or target to be 
reached. 

6. Specify the time span involved. 

7. Prioritize goals. 

8. Rate goals on difficulty and importance. 

9. Determine coordination requirements. 

Participation in goal-setting can l^d to a 
better understanding of the Job to be done and 
how best to do it. When working with older 
employees, it is especially desirable to invite 
tiiem to participate in goal-setting, because 
this shows respect for their ideas and gives 
them the chance to confirm their understand- 
ing and acceptance of the goals. 



For most older workers, the needs for 
financial security, social affiliation, and opportunities to 
make a contribution are paramount. 
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When a goal has been set and accepted 
by the employee, a potential for stress has 
also been created. If reaching the goal is 
very important to the employee, when 
achievement of the goal is blocked or begins 
to appear impossible stress may result. This 
can be especially frustrating when the em- 
ployee has multiple goals and there is no way 
that he or she can meet ail of them. 

Other potential difficulties arising from 
goal-setting are recklessness and excessive 
risk taking by the employee, regarding goals 
as ceilings and coasting when the goal is 
almost reached, ignoring non-goal areas, 
losing sight of long-range goals for the sake 
of reaching shorter-range goals, and cutting 
corners or even resorting to dishonesty to 
measure up. In spite of these potential 
difficulties, goal-setting has proven effective 
as a motivational approach. Without goal- 
setting, employee performance lacks direc- 
tion. 

Principle 4: After Goals Have Been Set 
and Accepted, Make Sure That Employees 
Have the Means to Achieve the Goals. 

Management should provide older 
workers the same degree of assistance that is 
provided to other employees. In some orga- 
nizations, there is a tendency to pay close 
attention to the needs of new employees while 
neglecting the long-time staff. Sometimes 
managers are reluctant to train people whom 



they believe will soon be retiring. Tiie 
solution is to discuss any needed assistance, 
including training, when goals are set. 

Principle S: Reward Acluevemesst. 

Implicit in the goal-setting process is a 
promise that meeting goals will be rewarded. 
Some rewards and suggestions for tlieir use 
are: 

1 . Money. Money can be used to satisfy a 
wide variety of individual needs. For that 
reason, monetary incentives work well with 
employees of all ages, and especially well 
with those older employees who may be 
especially concerned about their financial 
security. Employees should be told tliat their 
job performance will be rewarded through an 
incentive pay system or merit raises based on 
performance. 

2. Recognition. Public recognition for a Job 
well done can help to strengthen goal- 
achieving behavior. In some Jobs, goals can 
be posted and achievements can be recorded. 
For the majority of older employees who 
have reached career plateaus, recognition for 
accomplishments is especially important. 

3. Competence. Most people have a need to 
achieve what they are capable of achieving. 

If given the opportunity, they will keep score 
on themselves and reward themselves for 
their accomplishments and competence. 
Opportunities for this self-administered 
performance monitoring and feedback should 
be built in during the goal-setting process. 



Management should provide older workers 
the same degree of assistance that is provided to 
other employees. 
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For example, Emery Air Freight encouraged 
its employees to keep track of their own 
productivity, with a bit of additional 
recognition and encouragement from their 
supervisors. The results in improved 
performance were impressive. 

4. Social Interaction. Because some older 
employees have strong social needs, 
management should be on the lookout for 
ways to provide employee social 
opportunities such as participation in 
conferences or special opportunities to 
interact with customers and clients as a 
reward for good job performance. 

Principle 6: Improve Motivation by 
Changing the Nature of the Work. 

For most people, almost any Job that is 
repeated too often becomes boring. Often 
there are ways to add new elements to a Job 
to make it more interesting. For instance, 
ratlier than have an employee do only one 
small piece of a large Job, expand the assign- 
ment to doing the complete Job, from begin- 
ning to end. This varies the Job, uses a wide 
variety of skills, and gives the employee a 
greater feeling of accomplishment. 

In addition, you can increase employees’ 
responsibility by giving them greater au- 
tonomy (freedom, independence, and discre- 
tion). You can also give them clear and 
timely feedback about their Job performance. 
Reward good performance, and do not 
condone poor work. 



% 



It is often difficult to Judge whether an 
employee’s lower Job performance is caused 
by a lack of skill or a lack of will. Even 
though an older employee may once have had 
a skill, there is no assurance that the skill 
remains. 

It is also important to recognize that 
motivation methods that once worked effec- 
tively may not continue to work. The novelty 
of new approaches may wear off, resulting in 
decreasing Job performance. For this reason, 
employee motivation is an ongoing manage- 
ment concern. 

When Job changes are necessary, assure 
the older employee that they will be given 
training, support, and plenty of time to 
adjust. 

Given the recent trends to create self- 
managed work teams, assign older workers 
wherever possible to teams where their 
experience and knowledge will compliment 
otlier team members. 

Older workers best adjust to new roles 
that build on their present strengths. Ask 
older workers to become mentors to newcom- 
ers. Ask for their help in orientation pro- 
grams and coaching situations where less 
experienced workers could benefit from the 
advice and counsel of experienced older 
workers. 



For most people, almost any job that is repeated 
too often becomes boring. 
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The Influence of Age Stereotypes 
on Work Relationships 



What Are Stereotypes? 

Stereotypes are mental pictures of 
people based on their membership in a group. 
Typical stereotypes are based on membership 
in race, age, sex, ethnic or occupational 
groups. Typical ethnic stereotypes depict the 
English as proper and the Scots as frugal. 
Occupational stereotypes depict accountants 
as concerned with details and professors as 
absent-minded. 

What Are Common Age Stereotypes? 

Age stereotypes include such cliches and 
expressions as “Over the hill,” “You can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks,” and “Out to 
pasture. ” 

In a 1976 study by Rosen and Jerdee, 
groups of business people and university 
business students were asked to describe the 
typical 30-year-old and the typical 60-year- 
old worker. The older worker was rated 
much lower than the 30-year-old on perfor- 
mance capacity and potential for develop- 
ment. 

On performance capacity, the younger 
man was described as more productive, 
efficient, motivated, and capable of learning 
under pressure. The older man was de- 
scribed as more accident prone. 

On the potential for development, tlie 
younger man was described as more ambi- 
tious, eager, and future-oriented. He was 



rated as more capable of learning, more 
adaptable, an'^ more versatile. The older 
man was described as more rigid and dog- 
matic. 

Do Age Stereotypes Influence 
Management Decisions? 

Management decisions based on first 
impressions or on incomplete or ambiguous 
information are vulnerable to the influence of 
age stereotypes despite the ^act that most 
managers feel they do a good job of Judging 
their employees. 

A Rosen-Jerdee study used a series of 
management problems to demonstrate how 
age stereotyping occurs in a business environ- 
ment. One problem involved poor perfor- 
mance, a second highlighted a skills obsoles- 
cence problem, and a third featured a promo- 
tion decision. There were two versions of 
each problem. In one, the problem employee 
was described as younger and in the second 
version the problem employee was described 
as older. Personnel files showing photos of 
the younger or older employees were also 
included. 

Over 1 ,000 American executives read 
either the “younger” or the “older” version 
of each management problem. The execu- 
tives reported hov,/ they would resolve the 
issues. Since all of the factual information 
was identical, their responses were probably 
based on age stereotypes. 



Managemeni decisions based on first impressions or 
on incomplete or ambiguous information are vulnerable to 
the influence of age stereotypes. 
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Willingness to Change 

The first case described a shipping 
department cierk who was not responsive to 
customer complaints about late or lost orders. 
Rather than responding in a helpful and 
apologetic manner to customers, the clerk 
often gave customers a lecture on customer 
patience. Managerial reactions to this prob- 
lem depended very much on the age of the 
shipping clerk. 

When the shipping clerk was depicted as 
a younger man, the majority of executives 
predicted the employee could and would 
change his poor customer relations. They 
recommended an encouraging talk with the 
employee. 

When the shipping clerk was depicted as 
an older employee, executives predicted that 
changing the employee’s behavior would be 
quite difficult. They recommended working 
around the employee by reassigning the Job 
of handling customer complaints to another 
employee. 

In the latter case, executives fell back on 
age stereotypes, characterizing older workers 
as rigid and resistant to change. They as- 
sumed that encouraging the older employee to 
improve his performance would be useless, a 
waste of time. Accordingly, they decided to 
work around the older employee rather than 
work with him. Managers failed to realize 
that the decision to work around the older 
employee robbed him of an opportunity to 
improve his performance. 



Keeping Skills Current 

A second case showed the influence of 
age stereotypes on training and development 
decisions. In this instance, a technical 
employee requested time off and financial 
support to attend a training conference. She 
said that the conference would help her keep 
up with new theories and research relevant to 
production systems. As in the previous case, 
two versions of the request were written, one 
coming from a younger employee and the 
other coming from an older employee. 
Executives read only one version and made 
their recommendation. 

A larger number of executives perceived 
the younger employee to be concerned with 
keeping her skills current. The older em- 
ployee was perceived to be concerned about 
getting her fair share of the training budget. 
About three-fourths of the executives recom- 
mended tliat funds be allocated for the 
younger employee to attend the training 
seminar. Only about half of the respondents 
favored company support to train the older 
worker. 

Responses to this case show how stereo- 
types about the motivation and ability of older 
workers to renew their skills lead to less 
investment in their training and development. 
Research suggests that these stereotypes are 
more myth than fact. Yet, decisions to 
withhold retraining opportunities can hurt the 
morale and motivation of the older worker. 



Research suggests that these stereotypes are 
more myth than fact. 






These decisions can speed skills obsolescence 
and contribute to the “deadwood” problems 
organizations work so hard to avoid. 

The responses may have also been 
influenced by assumptions that investments in 
training and development for older workers 
are unwise because of a shorter payback 
period. Often comparisons of turnover rates 
among younger and older employees reveal 
that turnover rates are higher among younger 
workers. 

Seeking Career Paths 

In the third case, a marketing director’s 
position was open. The job specifications 
called for the “ability to develop fresh solu- 
tions to challenging problems” and the need 
for “farsighted abilities to predict consumer 
tastes.” 

Executives reviewed either a younger or 
an older candidate with otherwise identical 
work histories for the Job. Ratings showed 
much less support for promoting the older 
employee. 

When age stereotypes — for example 
that younger people are more creative and 
innovative than older — influence promotion 
decisions, many qualified senior employees 
may find themselves in career plateau situa- 
tions. The effects of career stagnation can 
reduce motivation. The message communi- 
cated to senior employees is that no matter 
how high your motivation and performance. 



once you are above a certain age, your 
chances for promotion are limited. 

In each of the three cases, age stereo- 
types influenced managerial decisions. In 
one instance, respondents viewed the older 
worker as more rigid and resistant to change. 
Therefore, they were more inclined to trans- 
fer him than to help him with a performance 
problem. Similarly, respondents would not 
retrain an older employee whose skills were 
in daiiger of becoming obsolete. There was 
also a tendency to withhold a promotion from 
an older manager. When executives deny 
older employees opportunities for promotion 
or training, they relegate them to “marking 
time until retirement.” 

The Dangers of Self-Fulfilling Prophecies 

The belief that older workers reach a 
point in their careers where their motivation 
declines and they merely go through the 
motions of work until retirement may be due, 
in part, to organizationally created self- 
fulfilling prophecies. When managers as- 
sume that older workers’ performance will 
decline, they may withhold promotions, limit 
training investments and even avoid provid- 
ing candid performance feedback. To the 
extent that high-performing senior employees 
recognize that their good work is no longer 
linked to organizational rewards, they may 
adopt a “why try?” attitude. Motivational 
decline may be more related to age than to 
tnanagerial expectations and treament of 
older workers. 



The belief that older workers reacii a point 
in their careers wncrc their motivation declines and they 
incrciy go through me nioiions at work untu rctirenieni 
may nc ant, in par., to organizationally created 
te'^-fidfUiinz nrooiiecie: . 
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Identifying and Overcoming Age 
Stereotypes 

Age stereotypes are false. Research has 
shown that differences among employees in 
motivation, commitment, job performance, 
attendance, and accident-proneness are 
seldom related to chronological age. Even 
age-related differences in reflexes, memory, 
and coordination are small and rarely impede 
Job performance. 

According to Harold Sheppard, a White 
House advisor on the problems of the elderly 
in the Carter administration, “Discrimination 
against older people is more ingrained in 
Americans’ minds than sexism or racism. ” 
Deep-rooted beliefs about older employees’ 
capacities are hard to overcome. As Repre- 
sentative Claude Pepper said on his 81st 
birthday, when he opened the meeting of the 
U.S. House of Representatives Select Com- 
mittee on Aging: 

“Competence, not age, should determine 
whether a person may keep a Job. To do 
otherwise is to squander one of our nation’s 
most precious resources and to hasten the day 
of the end of those who are denied the experi- 
ence that would keep them vitally and for a 
long time alive.” 



What can managers do to overcome age 
stereotypes? In some instances, managers 
shall try to change attitudes through education 
or involvement. In other instances, they 
should concentrate on eliminating unfair 
treatment based on age stereotypes. Here are 
several strategies to help ensure equal em- 
ployment opportunities for older workers: 

□ Education and Convnimication. Inform 
managers about problem of age 
stereotypes. Show them how unconscious 
stereotypes can lead to unfair treatment of 
older workers. 

□ Participation and Involvement. Appoint a 
committee or task force to investigate tlie 
possible career problems of older work- 
ers. Have the group develop recommen- 
dations for utilizing older employees to 
their full capacity. Groups charged with 
investigating important management 
problems and recommending solutions 
often develop a special interest in imple- 
menting the new policies and practices. 

□ Rewards for Behavioral Change. Set 
goals with managers for fiilly training, 
developing, and utilizing senior employ- 
ees. Reward managers for meeting these 



Competence, not age, should determine whether 
a person may keep a job. 
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goals just as you would reward managers 
for reaching financial goals. Provide 
bonuses for managers who come up with 
creative new approaches for recruiting, 
training, supporting, and retaining senior 
employees. Studies find that when 
tnanagers change their behavior, their 
attitudes often change to become consis- 
tent with the new behaviors. 



□ Strict Enforcement of Age Discrimination 
Regulations. Provide managers with a 
complete understanding of age discrimi- 
nation laws. Discuss the serious conse- 
quences for individuals and organizations 
for violating tliese regulations. 

While no single approach will overcome 
deeply ingrained attitudes about older people, 
each of these strategies could help ensure fair 
treatment for older workers. 



Studies find that when managers change their 
behavior, their attitudes often change to become consistent 
with the new benavtors. 
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Managing the Older Worker 



Principles of effective management 
should apply to workers of all ages. How- 
ever, special situations arise when younger 
managers supervise older employees. Man- 
agers should be aware of these situations and 
be prepared to handle them effectively. 
Examples of issues include: 

□ Communications breakdowns; 

□ Status uncertainties; 

□ Obsolescence problems; 

□ Overcoming resistance to change; and 

□ Conflict management. 

Communications Breakdowns 

Given differences in attitudes, values, 
beliefs and career stages, there is a potential 
for communications breakdowns between 
younger and older employees. Employees of 
all ages must learn to appreciate each other’s 
perspectives on work and life. 

A frank discussion between younger 
supervisors and their older employees can do 
much to clear the air. Younger supervisors 
should state clearly their individual and 
organizational goals. Similarly, older 
employees must communicate their needs, 
aspirations, and uncertainties. These discus- 
sions could take place in the context of 
planning and goal-setting sessions, in perfor- 
mance review conferences, or more infor- 
mally. The point is to dispel false assump- 
tions, stereotypes, or erroneous conclusions 
that often lead to serious communications 
breakdowns. 



Status Uncertainties 

Individuals adjust their behavior to their 
status compared with other people. People 
generally show deference and courtesy to 
people of higher status, and they are more 
assertive and controlling toward others of 
lower status. Status depends on many factors 
including age, experience, past achieve- 
ments, Job title, and salary. 

Relative statuses are consistent when 
older managers supervise younger employ- 
ees. Each knows his or her role. The 
younger employee recognizes that social 
convention dictates that he/she listen atten- 
tively, follow directions, defer to his or her 
boss’s opinions, and try to create a favorable 
impression. 

Relative statuses are inconsistent when 
younger managers supervise the work of 
older employees. For many, this is an 
awkward situation. Role requirements dictate 
that younger managers plan, supervise, and 
evaluate the work of older workers. Yet 
providing feedback, particularly negative 
feedback, to an older subordinate makes 
some younger managers uncomfortable. The 
problem increases when the older employee 
has many years of tenure and experience. 

Younger managers need to overcome 
their discomfort in supervising older work- 
ers. One approach is to tap the older 
employee’s experience, as shown in the 
following example: 



Principles of effective management should apply 
to workers of all ages. 



Manager: “We are falling behind 
schedule on delivery dates. Some of our 
customers are quite worried. You have seen 
these kinds of problems happen before. 

Based on your experience, what do you think 
will help get us back on track?” 

A second approach is to admit the 
awkwardness of the situation and then con- 
front the problem directly. 

Manager: “As a relatively new, 
younger department manager, I am uncom- 
fortable talking with you, our most experi- 
enced senior employee, about performance 
problems. However, I am very concerned 
that our deliveries are behind schedule. Late 
deliveries hurt our reputation for customer 
service. ” 

Younger managers must be prepared to 
deal with the occasional awkwardness associ- 
ated with supervising older workers. The 
worst possible outcome would be to do 
nothing and allow the situation to deteriorate 
further. 

Skills Obsolescence 

Obsolescence happens when employee 
skills no longer match job requirements. In 
some instances. Job requirements change 
when new technologies or procedures are 
introduced, and employees don’t have the 
time or opportunity to master the new skills. 
In other instances, skills atrophy when they 
are not used. In either case, managers are 



faced with retraining, transferring, or termi- 
nating the employee. In extreme situations, 
failure to take any action can hurt tlie 
employee’s seif esteem and performance. 
This poor performance will reflect badly on 
the manager. 

Managers who are willing to invest in 
retraining older employees must motivate 
them to take advantage of training and 
development opportunities. Older employees 
sometimes worry about their ability to master 
new skills, or they are uncertain about the 
connection between the training and their 
present Job demands. To overcome these 
problems, managers must: 

□ Alert trainers to any special concerns of 
older employees. 

□ Provide a training situation that encour- 
ages and views mistakes as opportunities 
to learn. 

□ Clearly explain the purpose, objectives, 
and relevance of training to present and 
future Job demands. 

□ Link successful completion of training to 
professional rewards such as new Job 
assignments, bonuses, and opportunities 
for advancement. 

Note; Another AARP booklet in this series. 
How to Train Older Workers, gives 
information on identifying training needs, 
design of specific training programs, and 
specific training techniques for older 
employees. 



Managers who are willing to invest in retraining 
older employees must motivate tiiem to take advantage of 
training and development opportunities. 
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Overcoming Resistance to Change 

Organizational life is marked by rapid 
change; goals, policies, procedures, and 
technologies change. Reporting relationships 
change, jobs change, and people change. 
Organizations that are slow to adapt to change 
lose their competitive edge. 

Long-tenured employees (both young 
and old) sometimes resist organizational 
change. They have invested much of them- 
selves in the present system. They feel safe 
and comfortable. Most are confident that 
they can succeed within the current system. 

Changing the system creates uncertainty. 
Some fear a loss of power or status. Others 
worry abut personal success and job security. 

Resistance can take the form of outspo- 
ken opposition. Employees point out what is 
wrong with the new system and what is right 
about the old one. In many situations em- 
ployees passively resist change. Rather than 
voice opposition, they remain silent or feign 
agreement with the new procedures. How- 
ever, when it comes to implementation, they 
cling to old ways. 

Overcoming resistance to change is 
basically a three-step process: 

1. Unfreezing. 

2. Changing. 

3. Refreezing. 



Unfreezing requires understanding the 
reasons for resistance to change. Once this is 
understood, managers can deal with why the 
reasons are not valid. 

Changing requires motivating employees 
to accept the new methods or policies and 
ensuring that employees have the knowledge 
and skills to implement the change. 

Refr ezing involves building acceptance 
and support for tlie new procedures. Linking 
rewards to the implementation of the new 
procedures helps solidify the change. 

For example: A well-known hotel in a 
major city was recently purchased by an 
international chain. One of the first changes 
introduced by the new owners was the instal- 
lation of a computerized reservation system. 
Many of the reservation clerks, including 
several with over 20 years of experience, 
resisted the system. They complained that 
the computers were unreliable, complex, and 
often “down.” Several continued to record 
reservations manually. They then asked their 
colleagues to enter the reservation informa- 
tion into the computer at the end of the day. 

To unfreeze attitudes, management held 
several group meetings. Using excellent 
listening skills, managers and computer 
trainers compiled a list of the clerl«’ con- 
cerns with the new system. They discussed 
each concern thoroughly and talked about 
how to resolve each issue. 



Changing requires motivating employees to accept the 
new methods or policies and ensuring that employees have 
the knowledge and skills to implement the change. 
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Management agreed to the reservation 
clerks’ idea of using both the manual and 
computerized systems during a one-month 
training period. 

To create change, management devel- 
oped a comprehensive computer reservation 
training program. Senior reservation clerks 
worked with the computer experts to design 
the training modules. During the first week, 
an experienced trainer coached each reserva- 
tion clerk on how to use the system. The 
training pace was adjusted to the learning 
style of each clerk. 

To refreeze, clerks were asked to 
record the number of reservations processed 
under the old and new systems. It became 
clear to the clerks that faster, more accurate 
service would be provided to the hotel guests 
under the new system. The hotel rewarded 
clerks who used the new system accurately 
with free hotel accommodations at other 
hotels in the chain. 

Conflict Management 

There is conflict to some degree in most 
organizations. Disagreements between 
supervisors and subordinates, line and staff, 
marketing and production, and union and 
management are everyday occurrences. In 
fact, the absence of interpersonal and organi- 
zational conflict may signal apathy or stagna- 
tion. 



Conflicts involving older workers fre- 
quently center on job assignments, priorities, 
appropriate methods, work loads, and re- 
wards. Managers have many different styles 
of managing conflict. Each style has its own 
advantages and disadvantages. 

1. Avoiding Conflict 

Conflict avoiders see areas of disagree- 
ment but fail to raise the issue. Some may 
fear that addressing the conflict will only fuel 
the fire and escalate the problem. When the 
conflict is small or likely to pass quickly, 
conflict avoidance may be appropriate. For 
example, a manager may turn his or her back 
and allow workers to continue to use an 
outmoded procedure that is slower but still 
effective in getting the Job done. 

For more serious conflicts, avoiding the 
issues increases managerial resentment. 
Managers may take out their frustrations by 
overreacting to other unrelated issues. 

2. Compromising 

Compromisers address the issue and 
seek some common ground of agreement. 
They are willing to give a little to get a little. 
When preserving a long-term working rela- 
tionship is at issue, both parties may be 
willing to compromise their positions on an 
issue for the sake of agreement. Similarly, 
when some type of agreement is better than 
no agreement at all, a compromise may be an 



Conflicts involving older workers frequently 
center on job assignment. priorities, appropriate 
methods, work loads, and rewards. 
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effective conflict resolution strategy. For 
example, a sales mamager decides to reorga- 
nize the sales territories. An older salesman 
wants to keep his long-standing customers 
and resists the reorgainization. A compromise 
is reached by letting him keep several of his 
long-standing customers in addition to the 
new territory. 

3. Forcing 

Managers who have the power to reward 
or punish their employees can attempt to use 
a forcing style of conflict resolution. Forcing 
means “I win and you lose. You will accept 
my solution or else.” Under tight deadlines 
or in emergency situations, managers may 
feel that forcing is the only alternative be- 
cause there is insufficient time for compro- 
mise or problem-solving. 

Forcing sometimes leads to resentment, 
resistance, and even sabotage. For example, 
in a small manufacturing firm, a young 
director of purchasing ordered the two 
purchasing agents to get his approval prior to 
signing a purchasing contract. The purchas- 
ing agents, veterans of a system that allowed 
them much more autonomy, often neglected 
to get their boss’s written approval for their 
contracts. The director of purchasing wrote 
the purchasing agents a threatening memo, 
demanding that they comply with his new 
policy. In retaliation, the purchasing agents 
conspired to flood him wifti contracts, bog 
down the purchasing system in red tape, and 
make their boss look foolish. The purchasing 



agents would not be pushed around by their 
boss. Clearly, a forcing style of conflict 
resolution is risky. 

4. Problem Solving 

Some managers view conflicts as battles 
to be won or lost. Others view conflicts as 
problems to be resolved. They engage their 
subordinates in a process designed to find a 
solution that both parties feel satisfied their 
needs and objectives. 

For example, Tom, an aggressive young 
sales manager, recently joined a small family 
business. He made heavy demands on his 
administrative assistance, Betty. Betty, who 
was 61 , feared that her new boss was inten- 
tionally pressuring her into early retirement. 
After several tense weeks, Tom decided to 
try to resolve their conflict by using a prob- 
lem-solving approach. Here are the steps he 
followed: 

□ Problem identification 

He confronted Betty with the problem. 

He explained that he had set ambitious 
goals and needed her cooperation and 
support. 

He listened carefully to her concerns. 

□ Brainstorming alternative solutions 
Both Tom and Betty contributed ideas for 
solutions. 

Evaluation of ideas was temporarily 
suspended to foster creativity. 

□ Choice of mutually acceptable solution 
Tom and Betty evaluated each alternative 
and selected the most effective. 



Wien followed carefidly, the problem-solving 
approach leads to solutions that are satisfactory to both 
manager and employee. 



□ Solution implementation 

Tom and Betty agreed on the solution and 
set a timetable for implementation. 

□ Evaluation of solution 

Both assessed the effectiveness of how the 
solution worked. 

When followed carefully, the problem- 
solving approach leads to solutions that are 
satisfactory to both manager and employee. 
Since both parties had a hand in shaping the 
solution, both are more committed to its 
successful implementation. Finally, the 
problem-solving approach often helps build a 
better working relationship between manager 
and employee. It is a strategy that is often 
useful v/hen conflicts develop with older 
employees. 

As the work force becomes increasingly 
diverse, managers must take responsibility 
for helping employees work to their full 
potential. Managers who develop skills in the 
areas of motivation, communication, interper- 
sonal development, overcoming resistance to 
change, and conflict resolution will contribute 
to maintaining and improving the perfor- 
mance of both younger and older workers. 

In addition to the good faith efforts of 
individual managers, organizations need to 
consider how changes in human resource 
policies and practices also support the contin- 
ued productivity of older workers. Two 
human resource programs of particular 
importance to older workers are flexible work 
schedules and health and wellness programs. 



Creating^ Alternative Work 
Arrangements for Older Workers 

Research has shown that human re- 
source management policies in many organi- 
zations force older workers to choose be- 
tween full-time employment or retirement. 
However, survey findings show that many 
older workers would prefer more flexible 
work options toward the end of their careers. 
Older workers express strong preferences for 
phased retirement, moving from full time 
work to a reduced work schedule. Working 
on a more flexible schedule or even v/orking 
at home appeals to others. Postretirement 
options to work on a consultancy basis or to 
fill in during peak work periods would appeal 
to many older employees. 

By creating more flexible work options, 
organizations can capitalize on the experience 
and know-how of many older workers who 
would otlierwise elect total retirement. One 
aerospace organization, for example, created 
a “casual employment” program where older 
employees can elect to work up to 1 ,000 
hours per year without adversely affecting 
their pension benefits. Another organization 
uses retired workers in its “sales emeritus” 
program to coach new salespeople. And 
Travelers insurance has created part-time 
opportunities for retirees to work in their 
Consumer Information Office. Each of these 
programs taps the talents and experience of 
older employees and saves the company 
considerable costs associated with recruiting, 
selecting, and training new employees. 






As the work force becomes increasingly diverse, 
managers must take responsibility for helping employees 
work to their full potential. 
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Health and Wellness Programs 

The rising cost of health care coverage 
is one of the biggest obstacles to the full use 
of older workers in American business, 
according to a 1989 AARP-sponsored survey 
of 400 companies. Organizations can slow 
rising health care costs and keep older work- 
ers active and vital by instituting health and 
wellness programs designed to keep employ- 
ees in good health through preventive mea- 
sures. Such programs range from no-cost 
activities like weight-loss or exercise classes 
taught by volunteer instructors, to complex 
stay-well programs including extensive health 
education; free physical examinations; the use 
of exercise facilities; programs to fight 
alcohol, tobacco, and drug use; and healthy 
dietary offerings in the employee cafeteria. 

In addition to organization-wide programs, 
job redesign or voluntary downward move- 
ment can reduce excessive physical or mental 
stress on individual older workers. 



Organizations that institute wellness 
programs can reduce their medical costs and 
produce measurable improvements in atten- 
dance, productivity, and morale. Equally 
importantly, the lives of their employees can 
be substantially improved. 

Many employers have found that older 
workers are a valuable resource. These 
employers have learned that it is ability, not 
age, that counts on the Job, They appreciate 
that managing older workers begins with 
identifying and eliminating age stereotypes. 
Practicing impoitant management competen- 
cies with respect to motivation, communica- 
tion, career management, and conflict resolu- 
tion will help overcome a variety of day-to- 
day barriers that might prevent older em.ploy- 
ees from working to their full potentials. 
Finally, development of flexible work options 
and support for wellness programs will help 
extend the careers and maintain the perfor- 
mance of older workers. The payoff for 
organizations — successfully using the 
experience of a lifetime. 
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By creating more flexible work options, organizations 
can capitalize on the experience and know-how of many 
older workers who would otherwise elect total retirement. 
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AARP is the nation’s leading organiza- 
tion for people age 50 and over. It serves 
their needs and interests through legislative 
advocacy, research, informative programs, 
and community services provided by a 
network of local chapters and experienced 
volunteers throughout the country. The 
organization also offers members a wide 
range of special membership benefits, includ- 
ing Modem Maturity magazine and the 
monthly Bulletin. 

AARP's Work Force Programs Depart- 
ment is educating employers, employees, and 
the general public about retirement and 
employment issues affexcting older workers. 
Through its programs, publications, and 
volunteer activities, the Depanment strives to 
achieve the folowing goals; 

□ To assist employers to recruit, manage, 
train, and retain an aging and increasingly 
diverse work force; 

□ To help empower persons to make in- 
formed employment and retirement 
decisions; 

□ To advocate the enforcement of nondis- 
crlminatory rules, policies, and practices 
related to age in the workplace; and 



□ To develop innovative programs and 
models that will increase work options 
available to older persons. 

The Work Force Programs Department 
offers resources to employers interested in 
using the skills and experience of older 
workers. Among the resources available are: 

□ Working Age, a free newsletter highlight- 
ing employment trends; 

□ NOWIS, a data base of information about 
how more than 150 employers utilize 
older workers; 

n Management guides and training manuals; 
aitd 

□ Worker education materials. 

For more information on managing 
older workers and other activities listed 
above, contact: 

Business Partnerships 

AARP Work Force Programs Department 

601 E Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20049 
(202) 434-2090 
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